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ABSTBACT 

This cross-national study initiated construction of a 
path Bodel to analyze the developnent of self*evaluation anong 
adolescents, and to show that this process of developnent occurs 
cross-culturally. Seven variables assumed to be antecedents of 
self-evaluation vere Included in the model: SES, support from the 
mother and from the father, the adolescent* s evaluation of his/her 
mother and of his/her father; self-religiosity of the adolescent, and 
evaluation of culturally significant religious Images. The model vas 
evaluated using Catholic high school samples from five cultures: 
Spain, Mexico, Puerto Blco, West Germany, and the United States 
(ns1,069 boys and 916 girls). Besults show that the same process of 
self-evaluation occurs cross-sexually and cross-nationally. Besults 
also Indicate that evaluation of the parents (an indicator of 
identification with the parents) and identification of the self with 
religious Images (which are valued social symbols in these social 
situations) are the most important positive antecedents tested. 
Beligiosity and SES are not significantly related to self -evaluation. 
Father support is positively related to self-evaluation, but mother 
support is negatively related. Explanation of this unexpected finding 
is provided. (Author) 
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The purpose of this cross-national study was to a) 
initiate construction of a model to analyze the development of 
self evaluation among adolescentsi and !•) to show that this 
process of development occurs: cross-culturally. A path model 
was constructed based on a symbolic interaction perspective. 
Seven variables assumed to be antecedents of self evaluation 
were included in the models 3ES| support from the mother and 
from the father, the adolescent's evaluation of his/her mother 
and of his/her father i self religiosity of the adolescent, 
and evaluation of culturally significant religious images. 
The model was evaluated using Catholic high school samples from , 
five cultures I Spain, Mexico, Puerto Rico, West Germany and 
the United States. The total sample included IO69 boys and 916 
girls. The results show that the same process of self evaluation 
occurs cross-sexually and cross-nationally. The results also 
indicate that the evaluation of the parents (an indicator of 
identification with the parents) and identification of 
the self with religious images (which are valued social 
symbols in these social situations) are the most important 
positive antecedents tested. Religiosity and SES are not 
significantly related to self evaluation. Father support is 
positively related to self evaluation, but mother support, 
controlling for the interaction of the other dependent 
variables in the model, is negatively related* Explanation of 
this unexpected finding is provided. 
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The purpose of this papp-.r is 'to initiate construction of a model 
which analyzes the development of self evaluation among adolescents. 
The model formulated will be evaluated cross'national ly as a partial 
test of the presupposition that the process of developing self evalu- 
ation prior to adulthood Is similar across cultures. Development of 
self evaluation In adolescence, especial ly pcsl tlve self evaluation, 
has been previously demonstrated to be a crucial phase of the life 
cycle. Rosenberg (I965) points out that adolescence is the period in 
which questions of self Importance and Identity are paramount, and, 
since this Is a period of rapid physical change, the self image Is als 
undergoing rapid change. Erik Erikson also emphasizes the Importance 
of self evaluation during adolescence. He claims, "Adolescence Is the 
age of the final establishment of a positive ego Identity .... What 
"macuring youcns are now primarily cohcernerwlWis Who and what they 
are In the eyes of a wider circle of significant people" (1950! 306- 
307). 

I 

Previous research Indicates that the level of self evaluation may 
act as a precipitator of a wide variety of consequences ranging from 
Juvenll* delinquency (in the case of low self evaluation), to academic 
success (In the case of high self evaluation). The present paper is 
more concerned with rr^treating one step further in the putative causal 
chain: we are cbncerneil with the antecedents o<j self evaluation. 

Theoretically, the development of self Is Viewed here from a 
symbolic interactlonlst perspective. Self evaluation Is one essential 
componrant of thd development of self (cf. Osgood, 1952). Fbllov/lng 



Mead (IS}**) and Cooley (1909), the development of self evaluatJon, as 
one dimension of the total development of the self, would occur in the 
following manner: we imagine the evaluation others are imputing to us 
as we interact with them; we then react, in an evaluative manner, to 
this imagined evaluation; and wa experience feelings of pride or shame* 
If we perceive consistent evaluations from a number of significant 
others, we begin to take this evaluation as our own evaluation of the 
object in question, the self. Thus, In short, one's self evaluation, 
as a part of the self, is formed In interaction with others. 

There are other factors besides interaction with significant others 
that are included in the model presented in this paper. Interaction 
occurs within situations in which values and .symbols are present. 
Identification of the self with symbols that are socially valued (e.g., 
a successful father) can lead to high positive self evaluation (here- 
after SE). This evaluation of the self based on social values Is both 
direct (the adolescent, identifying himself with socially valueH objects, 

increases his self evaluation) , and indirect (self evaluation is bolstered 

I 

by Interaction with significant others who h^ve a high evaluation of the 

i * • • 

adolescent because of his/her IdentI ficatlon.wlth such social ly valued 

1 • 

objects). 
Toward a Model 

The variables Included In the models, then, are derived from two 
theoretical sources: first, those that deal with interaction with slgnl- 
f I .ant others; and'second, those concerned wjth Identification with 
valued social symbols. These two sources arc not meant to exhaust posslbl 
variable types. The model Is explanatory, ai^d new variables must be 

added in future research. \^ 

I 
I 

TIT* " 



The model presented here is a simplified version of a model applied 
previously by the authors. The original model 'contained fifteen variables 
as compared to the eight In the present model' (see Buehler, 1972, for 
' further analysis). ' . 

I 
t 

A word or two to explain the selection of variables and construction 
of models is necessary at this point. The analysis is secondary research, 
and thus Initial selection of variables was limited by availability.^ 
After a review, of literature concerning the development of SE, relevant 

variables were selected from thoseaval lable. In addition, some variables 

I 

. which were not mentioned In previous research were chosen either because 
they seemed theoretically Important to the aut^|ors or because they were 
highly correlated with SE. I' 

We have followed a procedure of analyzing Isurvey data suggested by 

I 

Rehberg, et al. (I97O: 35) s (1) order the data In accord with cues 

provided by the correlational analysis, and (2) cast these variables Into 
a path analytic frameworl<. Following this guideline, we chose variables 
that were theoretically linl<ed to SE, and then 'used the correlational 
.analysis to suggest how the remainder of the paths In the model (those 
from one Independent variable to other Independent variables) might lool<. 

In most caf.^s there were previous theoretical llni<s between variables 

I 

provided oy past literature, and thus the construction of the mode) was 

I i . 

atcied by a combination of past research and congelation guides where past 

research was lacl<ing. ' '! 1 

■•<<■ 

Using jthjs technique we selected 15 varlai^les that wer'e all theoreti- 
eelly ltnl<ed to SE, and most of which were also correlated with SE. We 

I 

I' I 

included some variables In the model that we considered to be theoretically 



in most cases th^t the path analysis might specify an indirect relation-* 
ship between the variable and SE) . We constructed two models, one using 
all 15 variables and one using only eight (the eight variables which we 
believed to be most theoretically important). We compared the models in 
terms of ability to explain variation in SE and in terms of which model 
best allowed analysis of the process of development of, SE. On both counts 
we chose the simplified model as superior.^ It explained the same amount 
of variance and the 15 variable model was too complex to use in comparing 
various subsamples. It Is this simplified model that is used In this paper 

To reemphasize, we are attempting to test a process cross-cul tural Iv. 
We deemed the best technique to achieve this end to be path analysis (see 

I ' 

Sewell, et al., 1970, for an example of using path analysis to compare 
various subsamples). We recognize that the model presented here Is not 
causal. It is better described or termed as definitional. We are using 



' path analysis not only to test a theoretically derived process, but 

^ mainly as a device of ordering eight variables across twelve subsamples. 

i We agree with Blau and Duncan (I967: 172) that, "We are a long way from 

{ being able to mal<e causal inferences with confidence, and schemes of the 

\ kind presented here had best be regarded as crude first approximations 

' ' to adequate causal models." Again, quoting Bla.j and Duncan, they have 

I suggested the technique used In this paper, "When the same Interpretive 

structure is appropriate for two or more populations there Is something 
• to be learned by comparing their path coefficients and correlation pat- 

terns" (l9.67s ^77). Thus, what we are attempting Is only partially a 



demonstration of a causal ordering of antecedents of SE, more Importantly 
we have chosen the path analytic technique to demonstrate that the pro- 
cess of development of SE is a cross-cultural phenomena. 

Figure 1 about here 

The following is a presentation of the variables in Model S (see 
Figure 1) and a theoretical rationale for the inclusion of these variables. 
Again, these are not meant to be exclusive. They arc exploratory variables 
designed to aid In the Initial development of models w./ch can be more 
fully developed and tested in future research. 

the dependent variable In the model is self evaluation. The Impor- 
tance of the variable as a predictor of such phenomena Is juvenile dellnquer 
and academic success has been alluded to above. Working from left to right, 
the first variable is the exogenous variable, Father's Occupation. This 
variable is Intended as an indicator of the Soclo-Economtc Status of the 
adolescent. We can sum up the basic dirett effect of SES on self evalu- 
ation, with a quote from Coopersmith (196?: 8|), "If we assume that greater 
honor and material success accrue to persons on the higher rungs of the 
social ladder than those below them, we certainly expect persons on the 
higher rungs of the ladder to be higher also In their self esteem." The 
social status of the adolescent Is the social status of his/her family; 
thus, we can predict a direct effect from the SES variable. Father's 
Occupation, on self evaluation. This Is an especial ly exploratory var- 
iable since previous research has not been able to establish empirically 

i 

Strong links between the tv/o variables (Coopersmlth, 1967* 83; Fiedler, 
1958j Hill, 1957; Rosenberg, I965: 139; Wylle, 1961: I38). 



The next two variables are based on the first theoretical source 
; mentioned above, (viz.. interaction with significant others as an impor- 

. tant antecedent of positive self evaluation, assuming such interaction 
: . to be positive and reinforcing). The variables are Mother Support and 

; , Father Support. Oecas (I97I: kn) found that, "....parental support is 

• strongly and consistently related to the various measures of adolescent 

I self evaluation." Coopersmith (1367: I/W^found support generally re- 

; Uted to positive self evaluation. -Where .children with low self.esteen 

express more frustration and rejection, those with high este«» see les, 

I '"'■'Sreater amount of feci II tation and approval. " othe,- 

j. • . . researchers have also found this relationship (Wylle. I96I: I2I; Cooper- 

I ; . smith. 1967: 110 and I70). Thus. „e predict a direct effect from both 

j Mother Support and Father Support on self evaluation. 

1^ • , °' ^--i^bles. Evaluation; of the Mother and Evaluation 

"•I'" '•-UM. by the adolescent, conJSTrthTTdTnti f ication of the 

j •. adolescent with his parents by those with whom he Interacts. According 

. , JO Rosenberg (I96S: 61) . "Personal feel Ings ,of worth depend on the socl.j 

• evaluation of the groups with which the person Is Identified." Since 

the adolescent is Identified with the family unit by society, his evalu- 
ations of his parents are important. If he evaluates his parents highly 
. he should evaluate himself highly since he is Identified with the parents 

both by society and by himself. Thus, the adolescent's evaluations of 

"-ould have a direct effect on self evaluation. 

v^'-hbles deal with the r^Ugfosfty of the respon- 
dents. Theoretical ly, we could expecf rel Iglous adolescents to have 
lower SE scores than non-rel Iglous adolescent, (see Berger. 1967. for 



a theoretical rationale, and Tawney, ct al., I965, for empirical evidence). 
However, because of the nature of the samples used in thii research, v/e 
expect the opposite. The samples were selected from Catholic high schools 
in the various cultures. The respondents, therefore, hava a common re- 
ligious background and probably a relatively homogeneous world view. Con- 
formity to the tenets of this world view would bring support and approval, 
and thus lead to higher rather than lower self evaluation. We therefore 
predict that religiosity, in this case, is associated with positive self 
evaluation. ' 

The preceeding description concerns direct linl^s to self 'aluation 
in the path model to be evaluated. There are also indirect path^ postu- 
lated in the model (see figure l). Their inclusion is necessary to in- 
dicate what factors are involved in the calculation of the path coefficients 
from each variable to SE . The major emphasis of this paper, however, is 

to compare and analyze the cross-cultural utility of certain variables 

I 
I 

as direct effectors of self evaluation. Further analysis of the indirect 
paths and of other variables in the model will be the subject of future 
work. 

Operational ization of the Variables 

The dependent variable, self evaluation, is measured by a semantic 
differential scale. The technique has been used to measure SE previously 
(Stratton and Spitzer, 1967; Walberg, 1967; Fiedler, et al., 1957; Miller 
and Hagedorn, I969; Phillips, lg69; Schwartz and Tangri, I965; Pervin and 

Lilly, 1967). The stimulus concept for the SE scale is MYSELF. A factor 

i 

analysis of the tv/elve adjective pairs used in the semantic differentia* 
scale was performed. The evaluative dimension was isolated and nine 



PO.nt scale and the nine scales >«re added to fom, the SE scale 

nother Eva.uat.on and rather ticn .re a.so measured hy se.a„ti 

-.fferent.a, scales. The stimulus concepts for t caUs are MOTHER 

. '"tor analytic proc hove was used to Iso- 

'ate the evaluative factor, 'n creating the dependent variables. f,ve 
...iectlve pairs were chosen and added to for™ the Mother Evaluation Scale 

«^ --ar. fWe l.e. per seal, 

.n .he construction of the dependent variables we Were ahl, to „..e the 

scale scores somewhat comparable and retain the .40 factor loading dec- 
ision criteria used to form the SE scale.l 

Be'lalous Images In the final variable measured with semantic dif- 
ferential scales. Por use In the ™del, three separate scale, concerning 
. rellg.ous Images were combined to form the final Religious Images Scale 
The stimulus concepts were BLESSED VIRGIN I^ARY. JESUS, and GOO. The same 
factor analytic process was used for each component scale to Isolate the ^ 

evaluat.v, factor. P.-ye Items from each component sea, ^ 

arr.ve at the r.Ilg„us Images scale.S The same decision rule for sel- 
ecting the adjective pairs to be used as that used to select the other 
dependent variable scales was used (five pairs; .4o decision rule). 

Father's Occupation Is measured by a ranking of occupations on a 
scale from one to nine. Occupations clustered heavily around the top 



of the scale. 



Adolescen.-s Self Religiosity Is measured by a scale which s^med 
the responses to twenty-five Items. The Items were designed to cover 
the four constitutive dimensions (omitting the -consequential, dimen- 



sJon) of religiosity specified by Glock and Stark (I965). A description 
of the scale and the items usjsd can be found in Welgert and Thomas (I97I). 

The parental support variables are measured by the short form of the 
Cornel] Parent Behavior Description (see Thomas and Weigert, 1971). 
Father Support ©sd Motr.er Support scales were each constructed by siimmi 
responses to four Llkert scale Items. A high score indicates high support 
The Samples 

The original data for this study were collected for a cross-national 
study of adolescent socialization (see references to Thomas and Weigert). 
The sample consists of male and female adolescents averaging about six- 
teen years of age. The questionnaire was administered at Catholic male 
and female high schools In the United States (New York and St. Paul), 
Mexico (Merlda), Puerto Rico (San Juan), Spain (Seville), and West Germany 

Ihe-*o<ral— (aggregate) sample consists of IO69 boys and 916 girls. 

Only Catholic respondents living with both parents are Included In the 
sample. 

i 

Findings i . 

Table 1 presents the direct path coefficients by sex and by cultural 
sample to SE. Only the direct results are presented since we are trying 
to evaluate which variables are Important direct antececlents of SE. The 
results In Table 1 Indicate that religious Images and the variables 
measuring evaluation of the parents are of most Importance, Father Sup- 
port Is also Important, but Mother Support is,' surprisingly, negatively 

■' ' ' ^' ■■ ■ ' ■ . 

related to SE. 

Table 1 about here 

It 
I 
I 

P 



in an effort to search for consistent patterns across cultures (see 
V^Hier. ,970, the ranking of the variables In each cultural subsa.p,e 
Is presented In Table 2. The Table provides an illustration of the re.a- 
Uve consistency of the strength of the direct paths of the variables to 
S£. The ™=J„r exception to the pattern of the relative Importance across 

»^ and cu.ture ,s Herld ^alous sample ,„ .any of the analyses 

performed on the data. 



Table 2 about here 



Ran. order correlations were calculated to compare the consistency 
of the rankings. Table 3 shows that within each sex there Is a strong 

consistency of ranking of the variables. Most of t oclatlons are 

strongly positive. Three of the four negative results occur in the 
Herlda samples. The consistency Is considerably stronger for ™aUs 
than females. I 



Table 3 about here 



Table 3 also shows that, except for the .two American subsanpl^s. 
there Is a strong correlation between the male end female ranking, ' 
!n aach cultural sample (average correlation - .52). 

Conclusions and nl.,.,.,fnn 

conclusion, can be drawn according to three criteria, I. is the 
variable an important antecedent of SE in general (i.e.. does it have 
a high direct path coefficient) , 2. Is the variable consistently impor- 
tant cross-culturally and cross-sexual iy, ^nd >3., and, particularly 
Important here is. are the variables selected for Uting consistent 
In their rankings among thenselves across the iultures and by sex? 
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. m m mum ^^^^ . 

▼••loicy, and can be subjected »•« 
. Th.s. coneIu.lon, ar. of '» '^'-cultural data. 

are. of course, tentative and ausgested nn> ► . . 
fcy the data /» ►ki "ssesced, not tested 

lor ^'^"^^^^^^ 

fe" ■ • ■ ■ . ■ adJustV ; " w.tH ne« data and 

: , ■■ ■ ■': 'he model to other varl.M . 

■ axDlana*„.„ "> '"hance the models 

■ty 2 ■""'^""^"y P«^»r. Verba (I971, ,1,,) , 

> ' ■ ■ ■ • ^ ■ "ve analy,,, , ' ' of- compara- 

■ i^^i ■ ■ • . model . ^^""'"V'O" Of the app,,.,,,,,., 

model cros,.c„| turally not only provide, 'substantive data 
, the relation of the variables In th . . ' 
. . . ■. ?<-^" "Itures. but al,„ 

''""'""-■ates the validity of fh. . but also 

!ll£L£L'.ha construction of the model. 

Especially Important 'n predicting , el f ev.lua.lo 
• " locatlpn of the slanlf., ' "Valuation cross-cultural |y 

significant other, with ^hon, adolescent, Identlfv . 

their own cultural world and measuremant of Lir , """"" 
others. Adolescent, l„ ^ °' 

coiescent. In every culture who attributed a hi u , 

to their oai-.»» r high evaluation ■ 

significant and consistent eross-culturally but , 
. / . , , , 'wort from ^h, father |,d to high 
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_ . «vdlu.t, on in every culture «nd It, ranking was rather consistent 

.pjSI COW-MWIABU acros. the twelve .ubsample. (with the exception of the Bonn and St. Pau 
•. female subsamples)', 
■ Nether support, on the other hand. In terms of direct effect, was 

■ , ■ ""Actively related In ten of the twelve samples. This differs from pre- 

, ; vious research which found the relationship which we also expected to 

flnd.'that mother 'support 'Is positively rtlated to sk (se4 Coopersmith, 
lS67! l70i and Gecas, I97I for this result using other data; and Gecas! 
. ' et aL^ 1970, for the same result in a previous analysis of' this data).. 
Z; . .. - It should be' pointed out that the lot. 1 effect (co'rriletions) of Mother 
Support and SE are positive In every sample described' In this paper, it 
■;; .'.■:' I» only for the direct path 'coefficients (i.e.', coAtroUl'ng for all 
other Va.'lable.) that the 'negative results' appiar. ' the s'tudles Just 
cited use co.'re.latlons to'test the relationship betwien the Variables. 
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.nus, .none sense we have replicated their findlngs'dn allthe studies ! 



, th» rnrr e lati a n. b i Hweu S t-SffiTm hA r aip pbri' a TeVsltiv.) an J in 
another sense', we have specified this relationship '(by thi use of path 
•nalyali to eontro) for interactive effoets), 

Me believe that the risults relative to Mother 'Support are due to 
• eoipllcated interaction of the variables ;and not to s.ome form of 
measurement ei^ror. Thus the problem I, theoretical and not empirical. 
The relationship between support or lbv«. from the mother and the adoles- 
cents' self evaluation may be a result of the larger context within 
Which the support takes place. If mother ^SMPPort is experienced too 
Imi^e^iately, It may have a repressive effect on .the adolescent - It 
may beeome -'spothar support." ' Adolescent, may need Structural Inter- 



-ediaries (e.g. positive evaluation of the .other) If support from the 

BEST COW -ther l. to resuU .„ hlg ,f evaluation on the part of the adoles- 

cent. Supportfron, a mother who Is not highly valued by th. adolescent 
: •■: ■ -y not alio, the adolescent to for. a high opinion of his or her own 

: . worth. Thus. .In the' absence of other positive dimensions of the relation- 

Ship between mother and chi Id. mother support may become a threatening 
. and repressing type of interaction for the child. (Note that this re- 

. lationship 1, not sex specific, it occurs for both males and females). 

.: Granted the plausibility of some of the above^flectlons. why do 

■ , we not get the same results with respect to support from the father? 

. "° ° following suggestions can be made. • 

. Mother is the expressive and.as we may say. the support leader In the 

family (see Parsons and Bales. I955. for the basic Instr^ental and ' 
expressive roles In the family for husband and wife). Support Is the 
: .| mother's principle source and means of power. T hus, naked support with- 

■:.r^ interactive effect of other posUi™ ■<lln;nsi;ns of the mother- 

chi Id relationship becomes unaccepted d«.inance,of the mother over the 
adolescent (who Is trying, at this time, to'establlsh an Independent 
Identity). The father, on the other hand, has other sources of power, 
both as a result of cultural norms and control of resources which are' 
■generally not available to mothers (perhaps especially in the more 
traditional cultures Included In the samples reported here). Further- 
. more, the father is not as Interactional ly close, neither In Intensity 
nor frequency. Thus, whatever support Is manifested by the father may 
have a positive effect regardless of the adolescent's evaluation of him. 
The Instrumental and relatively aloof role of^ the father renders any 
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su^()ui L im uiMJib tu Uie tjUuiL!be.t;iii. J (jobiuvu lyuLoi in the adolescent's 
View of himself or herself. Father support Is not threatening, mother 
support may be. (Further research Is needed here with an added variable, 
conjugal power, to clarify the proposed interaction of these variables). 

Thus, the exploratory thrust of the present analyses led to a major 
suggested specification of previously reported findings (another advantage 
of using path analysis) and call for additional research and adequate 
multi-varlate analyses to document thecompl Icated relationship of mother 
support to adolescent self evaluation and by Implication with other form 
of adolescent beliefs and behaviors as welK 

Religiosity does not prove to be an important variable, an Interest- 
ing finding considering the fact that the situations in whlcii these actors 
are Interacting have an expressed goal of instilling religiosity in these 
adolescents. It may be that all the adolescents are religious and thus 
• iherd is nb Var'iation in the sample (however, this Is not the case), or, 
simply, that religiosity Is not, at the present tlma, an important ele- 
ment In determining self Ideals and perceptions among adolescents. There 

is some element of reliability In our findings, however, since religiosity, 

I 

although not very Important for either sex, i was eVen less important for 
males than for females. 

Identification with reljglous symbols (Images) Is Important. The 
conclusion may be that, religiosity per se does not have much effect on 
self evaluation, but Identification with religious symbols In a religiously 
defined situation does lead to positive self evaluation. ' Or, in more 
general terms. Identification with highly valued symbols or significant 

others, wil i 'le^d to positive self evaluation. . 

• I . • .. . « 
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A ... «f self evaluation (father 
^^««c-cultural antecedents of seir evai 

support, .valuation of one s pare . ^ ,ee™ 
.,ue.sv.BoUa...,ncantotHer,).. s^va^- 

« b. Important predictors of self evalMat.on In any 

, UrelUloslty and father's occupation), and c) one 
sampled her. (self religiosity ^^^^ ^^^^ 

variable. -Cher support. Is negatively related to 

... Th.5, selected variables account 
other variables are controlled for. Th 

. <„ «If evaluation, and future research 
lo 9C4 of the var ance in sen evama 
:::: : : addUlona, varl..es to the .ode,. So. suggestion 
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dating success, assuming these . 

Also the adolescent's estimation 
among adolescents . ftlsc ^ 

masculinity or femininity may be an Important addition 

TTuT. naner Is the consistency of th. 

The most Important finding of this paper is t 

t,uioc We bel eve that the 
,„„iriaon... nnHronMni °f the chosen variables. «e 
::elsugges;s ll.-c.Uural applicability of a poss ,y cu 
bound theoretical framewor.. symbolic Interactlonlsm e aUo 

^ . ...r« use of path analysts as a tool for 
.u,gest th. furth.r and fut ^ 

analyzing such theoretical processes cross cu, _ 
.b. interaction of numbers of variables ,n such »»de,s (as in th 

of mother support presented here) . ■ 
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Notes : 

1. The variables Included In the expanded model, but not in the 
simplified model, are: conjugal power of the father, religiosity 
of the father, rel Igiosl ty of the mother, education of the father, 
education of the mother, father control, mother control and con- 
formity to others. 

2. This did not present a problem since most of the variables deemed 
to be theoretically important were Included in the original study. 

Previous publications from this data include: Gecas, et al., 1970; 
Thomas and Welgert, 1971; Welgert and Thomas, 1970. 

3. The "coefficient of alientation" (Land, 1962: 12) was used to com- 
pare the explanatory power* of the models. It measures the amount 
of variance not accounted for. The coefficient was .760 for the 
expanded model and .763 for the simplified model, or no difference. . 

4. The pairs used were: strong-weak, brave-cowardly, clever-foolish, 
active-passive, friendly-unfriendly, happy-sad, attractive-repulsive, 
good-bad, and Just-unjust. 

5. The items used In the Mother Evaluation scale were: good-bad, 
friendly-unfriendly, just-unjust, happy-sad, and mild-stern. 

The items used In the Father Eva 1 uat ion scale are: brave-cowardly , 
,4... — J ^^fe.LAi^pa.ci^LM.i^anf< hapoy-sad. 

• i 

■ The three scales used in constructing the Religious Images Scale 

are: 

Blessed Virgin Mary: good-bad, just-unjust, clever-foolish, friendly 
unfriendly, happy-sad. I 

Jesus: good-bad, just-unjust, cleverTfool ish, friendly-unfriendly, 
brave-cowardly. ' ' 

GodJ clever-foolish, good-bad, Just-unjust, friendly-unfriendly, 
and strong-weak. 

6« There is a problem In that the high intercorrelation of responses to 
semantic differential items may produce spurious results. However, 
the controls used as part of path analysis, and the fact that dif- 
ferent adjective pairs were used in each scale, should minimize the 
problem. 
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RANKS OF DIRECT EFFECTS^ OF VARIABLES ON SELF EVALUATION 

BY SEX AND CULTURE 



I 
I 



Variable 



Female 



Rank 



NY 



SP 



B 



SJ 



M 



Rl2 

EM 

EF 

FS 

MS 

SES 



3 
k 
2 
] 

5 
6 

JL 



3 
2 
1 

6.5 
4.5 
4.5 
1^ 



1 

2 

3.5 
7 

5.5 
5.5 



5 

1.5 
1.5 

3 

4 

7 
6 



2 
1 

6 
5 
4 

7 
4 



7 
2 
1 

4 

5.5 

3 



Aga_ 



Male 



NY SP 



B 



SJ S 



1.5 
1.5 

3 
5 
4 
6 



1 

2 
3 
5 
4 
.5 



6 

I 6.5 4.^ 



1 

2 
6 
3 

4.5 
7 



1.5 2 

1.5 I 

4 3 

3 5 

5.5 6.5 

7 4 

5-5 6.5 



1 
2 
6 
3 
5 
7 
4 



you 



7 
2 
1 

3 
5 
6 
4 



4 

5 
7 

i. 



1 

2 



6 
7 



Variables are ranked In terms of strength of effect rather than direction. 
See Figure I on previous page for key to abbreviations. 
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SPEARMAN RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS FOR RANKS OF DIRECT EFFECTS 
BETWEEN SUBSAMPLES BY SEX (FOR MODEL S) 
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-.86 
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(-.61 



Male 



SP 
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"sr 



Between male 



M I and female 



.86 .86' .86 .56 

.93 .78 .71 

.90 . .63 

• .53 
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.39 
.33 
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.57 
.67 
.67 
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